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and Jenkin himself ' perhaps the broadest '. Stevenson
had already met with some kindness at his hands, and
counted on easy acquiescence when he asked for the certi-
ficate. But so honest a refusal startled him into respect.
He saw for the first time the ' extreme dignity of good-
ness ' which, with unfailing affection and equally unfail-
ing shrewdness, fitted Jenkin so well for the role he was
often afterwards to fill of confidant and mentor. And so
began a friendship that did much to temper with sweet-
ness and sanity Stevenson's early years of struggle and
revolt.

A foundation for the friendship had been laid before
Stevenson became a nominal student of engineering. It
was in the winter of 1868 that Mrs. Jenkin, then a new-
comer to Edinburgh, had discovered Louis while she was
returning his mother's afternoon call. She has told how
in the gloaming Mrs. Stevenson had seemed to be alone,
but suddenly from out of a dark corner came a voice,
peculiar, vibrating, talking as Charles Lamb wrote. She
stayed long, enchanted by the conversation of the' young
Heine with the Scottish accent', and in leaving saw him
clearly for the first time by the light of the street lamp
before the door, ' a slender, brown, long-haired lad, with
great dark eyes, a brilliant smile, and a gentle deprecating
bend of the head '. She asked him to come and see them,
and the reply was,' May I come to-morrow ?' Then she
ran home and announced to Fleeming,' I have made the
acquaintance of a poet *. Louis came next day: it was
the first of many visits to a house in which he found
solace and profit and delight. Years after, in a letter
written to Mrs. Jenkin on the death of her husband, his
postscript was a veritable cry from the heart: * Dear
me, what happiness I owe to both of you!'

I would wish these reminiscences to be in part a tribute
to those two dear and notable people, to whom my own